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PROBLEMS IN THE PRESENT CONDUCT OF DECLAMA- 
TORY CONTESTS 



GERTRUDE E. JOHNSON 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 



The time of speaking contest will soon be upon us again, and 
while the activity will no doubt be bettered in many places, there 
will be far too many schools still engaged in the old artificial 
trivialities. I am sure that many a teacher of English, as well as 
other teachers, who are called upon to "train" the contestants, 
rebels, inwardly at least, at much if not all included in the entire 
process. They should. It is time that all educators took into 
careful consideration the entire matter of "declamatory contests." 
If the following discussion and suggestions serve to assist, in any 
way, the betterment of these contests, the end for which the article 
is written will be served. 

Before discussing declamatory contests it will be necessary to 
define the word "declamatory." As generally used in the present 
contest system, it indicates a contest in which only girls participate. 
It is almost unheard of that any boy should declaim anything but 
material in speech form, hence there is another contest termed the 
"oratorical." Mr. Shurter, of the University of Texas, has the 
following to say: 

A declamation is a set speech of a more or less serious nature intended for 
delivery from memory in public. Usage has virtually made the word declama- 
tion to connote a cutting from an oration written and spoken originally by 
some person other than the one who is declaiming the selection. It is impossi- 
ble to mark the exact dividing lines between an oration, a declamation, and a 
reading. You cannot place your finger on a geometric line and say, "This 
marks the end of declamation and the beginning of reading and beyond this 
point is oration." Many selections lie in that twilight zone where character- 
istic marks are imaginary. Whether a selection is a reading or a declamation, 
then, depends on the manner of the delivery and the spirit of the piece. Selec- 
tions that are chosen for purposes of mere entertainment, "funny" pieces, 
dramatic readings, dialogue, impersonations, etc., are not considered declama- 
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tions. Keep in mind that a declamation should be prevailingly serious in tone 
and delivered for the purpose of convincing or persuading an audience of cer- 
tain ideas or truths. 

The dictionary definitions of the words "declaim," "declama- 
tory," and "declamation" are extremely clear. To declaim is "to 
recite a speech, poem, etc., in public as an elocutionary exercise." 
This then becomes a "declamation." To recite is "to repeat 
before an audience something prepared and committed to memory." 
From these definitions there would seem no conceivable reason for 
two contests captioned as above. All material in both, as at present 
conducted, is recited in public as an elocutionary exercise. Some- 
thing prepared and committed to memory is repeated before an 
audience. The only differences then, between the two would seem 
to be arbitrary ones: the nature of the material declaimed, speeches 
for the one and general literature for the other, and the limiting of 
the contestants, very largely, girls to the general literature and 
boys to the speeches. 

In general the "oratorical" contest gives the better results. 
There are reasons for this which have nothing to do with the 
abilities of the contestants. There is more agreement among 
teachers of public speaking with regard to an acceptable form of 
delivery for speeches than for interpretative work. There are 
more people capable of giving approximately wise suggestion on 
the choice of speech material, and upon the delivery of the same. 
There is a better choice of material in this form, though this should 
not be true as the body of literature capable of interpretation is 
vast in comparison. 

It is upon the contest which makes use of general literature out- 
side speech forms that I shall offer suggestions, but what follows 
applies in many cases equally well to the contest using speech 
material. In the speeches chosen the content should be largely in 
the experience of the speakers and of as timely a nature as possible. 
Great speeches of the long ago are not necessarily wise choices. 
The delivery should be direct, conversational in form, and as 
sincere as possible. In passing I may say I do not approve of 
either contest, as too many elements of artificiality are introduced 
in any case. I would have reading contests and extemporaneous 
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speech or discussion contests. Boys and girls should participate 
as inclined or encouraged to take up the line most to their advan- 
tage as individuals. I would abolish the "coaching" and replace 
it with constructive teaching. 

I am repeatedly asked to make suggestions upon material for 
these contests, but before doing so, some discussion of the problems 
involved in the present conduct of declamatory contests is neces- 
sary. These problems may be stated as follows: (i) The aims of 
the contest; (2) The methods of choosing the contestants; (3) The 
methods of preparing the contestants; (4) The methods of judging 
the contests. 

Of the aims, let it be said that they are as a whole entirely too 
low to take advantage of the larger opportunities which the contest 
might and should Offer. One of the most pernicious things is the 
"win at any cost" spirit which is far too prevalent in principal, 
"coach," and pupil. This very definitely affects the other three 
points mentioned above. 

The methods of choosing contestants are too haphazard. 
Pupils who have acquired prominence through "private lessons in 
elocution" are chosen because of their "ability," while real ability 
goes undiscovered. One girl is developed from year to year, sent 
into contest after contest, often with the same selection, until at 
last the school she represents is the proud winner of the state 
contest. 

That during her preparation, thus covering two or more years 
possibly, she is in a most impressionable period; that she is dealing 
in her material with more or less extreme emotional states; that 
these states too often coincide with some element in herself from 
which she were better freed; and that they may register to her 
absolute detriment are matters which seem never to enter the 
minds of instructors otherwise well informed in psychology, 
pedagogy, and mental development. Frequently we have a wist- 
ful girl "fitted" with a pathetic "piece" because she can do it, or 
a girl with certain aggressive tendencies has a chance to become a 
Shylock — with the result that for an indefinite period thereafter 
certain abnorn. .1 qualities of voice are noticeable and must be eradi- 
cated if more extended work in expression is to be done. That a 
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large part of the preparation is mere "coaching" — imitating the 
coach's interpretation of the subject-matter — and that the con- 
testant reveals little originality in mental, vocal, or bodily activity 
is too often the observation of any trained auditor. 

Much improvement could be made in all the points mentioned 
and the entire results set at naught by incompetent judging. 
Indeed those who have realized the necessity for such reforms and 
have labored to establish them have been disheartened by the 
decisions rendered by incompetent judges. Until contests shall be 
judged by people who have some accurate knowledge of what con- 
stitutes good work in interpretative vocal expression, and are 
clearly instructed as to the method of procedure for the given con- 
test, little can be hoped for in a constructive way in the conduct 
of declamatory contests. 

The following suggestions are offered in the hope that they may 
be of assistance in judging reading and declamation: 

I. In reading and declamation there are three distinct types of 
material which may be used, and the reader or the speaker should 
be judged upon the basis of his effectiveness in handling the kind 
of material with which he is dealing. These types are: 

A. Subject-matter which the reader or speaker may properly 
address directly to the audience; e.g., orations 

B. Subject-matter which is to be interpreted for the audience; 
e.g., dramatic readings 

C. Subject-matter which is a combination of types A and B ; 
e.g., stories in prose or verse 

When the reader or speaker is dealing with material of type A, 
he is under the supreme obligation to give the audience unmistak- 
able evidences through his action and his voice of his lively sense 
of communication with them as he reads or speaks. He should be 
reading or speaking to the audience and not before them, at them, 
or over their heads. The ideal here is conversational directness. 

When the material is of type B, the reader or speaker reaches 
his audience indirectly. He is reading or speaking for the audi- 
ence rather than to them, and his paramount object in this case 
should be to place all of his powers of expression at the service of 
his subject-matter in such a way as to interpret it as completely as 
possible for them. 
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When the material is of type C, the reader or speaker, in the 
delivery of those portions which may properly be addressed to the 
audience, should employ the mode of conversational directness; 
and in all other portions, he should employ the mode of type B, 
interpreting the material for the audience. 

II. The judge of a reading or declamation contest should 
analyze his impressions of each reader or speaker for evidences of 
the two underlying essentials of good reading and declamation 
which are: 

A. Grasp of subject-matter. — This implies that the reader or the 
speaker understands the thought-content of his selection, 
and that he appreciates its emotional values; that he is 
thinking clearly and feeling genuinely and spontaneously 
as he reads or speaks. 

B. Effective expression of subject-matter. — -This implies a proper 
attitude toward the audience and a proficiency in the use 
of the bodily agents of expression. 

The foregoing essentials of satisfactory performance in reading 
and speaking manifest themselves to the critic in what he sees and 
in what he hears. The judge's task is to determine the contestant's 
relative merit in the two above-mentioned particulars upon the 
basis of inferences drawn from his visual and auditory impression 
of the several contestants. Every visual and auditory impression 
for which the contestants are responsible has some relevancy. 
The following are suggested as being of especial significance. 

VISUAL IMPRESSIONS 

i. Personal appearance 

2. Physical attitude and bearing 

Do carriage and position on the platform indicate proper consciousness of 
and consideration for, the audience? (In reading does he look at the audi 
ence as much as he should, unhampered by the text ?) 

3. Facial expression 

Does it reveal thought and feeling in keeping with what the accompanying 
words denote and connote ? 

4. Other bodily movements 

Are they in harmony with and an aid to the vocal expression, i.e., spon- 
taneous, significant, not studied, awkward, and empty ? 
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AUDITORY IMPRESSIONS 

i. Volume of voice 

Is it sufficient to assure audibility throughout ? Does it change with the 
thought and feeling of the selection ? 

2. Enunciation and pronunciation 

Are the syllables and the words uttered with precision and distinctness ? 
Are all words correctly pronounced ? 

3. Rate of utterance 

Is it unpleasantly rapid or tiresomely slow ? Does it vary with the char- 
acter of the material uttered ? 

4. Pitch and inflection 

Is the average pitch too high or too low ? Is the voice a monotone ? Are 
the changes in pitch produced by, and in harmony with, variations in thought 
and feeling ? 

5. Quality of voice 

Is the voice, as sound dissociated from words, pleasing or irritating ? 

Is it rich, clear, mellow, full, and resonant, or is it poor, muffled, harsh, 
thin, and dull ? 

Are the changes in quality produced by, and in harmony with, the varia- 
tions in emotion ? 

6. Pausing and phrasing 

Do the length and frequency of the pauses reveal appreciation of the 
emotional content of the selection ? 

Does the grouping of the words reveal clear thinking and a satisfactory 
grasp of the subject-matter, or does it betray lack of comprehension, and 
muddled mental processes ? 

Besides poor choice of material, improper spirit and training, 
and incompetent judging, certain other faults should be noted, 
such as the non-appearance of authors' names on the programs. 
Frequently the pupils do not know them. Frequently, it must be 
granted, they are not worth knowing, but that should be remedied. 
One principal told me they were not printed for fear of undue 
influence upon the judges! 

Again, the repeated use of the same selections from year to 
year cannot but be detrimental to the whole situation, especially 
as the chief cause for this reappearance is that the selections have 
"won" somewhere. Of course it is nearly always the case that 
the work is in the hands of an instructor who has neither the time 
nor the knowledge necessary to provide appropriate material. 
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The situation will be bettered only when the work of public 
speaking, in all its forms, is placed in the hands of persons trained 
to understand and administer its educational values. It may then 
be hoped that the work will be looked upon, not as an anomaly, 
but as a highly important part of the pupil's development. Most 
of these glaring evils would then be done away. 

CERTAIN REFORMS WHICH THE CONTEST SYSTEM DEMANDS 

i. That the work of public speaking as a whole be placed in the 
hands of a teacher properly trained to conduct the same. (Not 
usually one graduated from a special school of expression, often 
with no other preparation than high-school graduation, and 
frequently not that.) 

2. That material impossible in content, mental and spiritual 
as well as physical, be avoided. 

3. That a centralized board pass upon a list of material for 
each year's use, avoiding duplication from year to year in a cycle 
of four years. 

4. That there be less "coaching" and more constructive sug- 
gestion. 

5. That material used be from standard, or at least reputable, 
authors. 

6. That as a desirable part of the training, selection and arrange- 
ment of material be made, in some part, by the pupil. (Of course 
under suggestion of teacher.) 

7. That more attention should be given to the spirit of the 
selection, and less to the manner of the delivery, to the end that 
more naturalness and less artificiality may result. 

MATERIAL TO BE AVOIDED AS FAR AS POSSIBLE 

i. Broad comedy that degenerates into low comedy or bur- 
lesque. {A Half Hour on the Beach) 

2 . Selections demanding impersonative elements entirely beyond 
the attainments of the pupil. (Shylock.) 

3. Selections where the tragic element is utterly beyond the 
experience, comprehension, or imagination of the pupil, and where 
this element is sustained to too great length without transitions in 
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mood which might offer relief and balance. (Hagar, The Sign of 
the Cross.) 

4. Selections where the pathos is mere bathos. (The Soul of 
the Violin, Bobby Skaftoe.) 

5. Selections where death must be impersonated (Can it be?) 
and last words of dying person spoken. (The Swan Song.) 

6. "Cute" child pieces where the speaker attempts perform- 
ances, vocal and physical, unlike any human prototype. (My 
Sister's Beau.) 

7. A large group of material utterly untrue in its theme, situa- 
tion, psychology, or other elements which make its main appeal. 
(Inja.) 

Unless there be in the knowledge of those directing these con- 
tests and training the contestants some well-grounded understand- 
ing of the ends and aims of vocal expression as an educative matter, 
some definite appreciation of the importance to the individual of 
that individual's development through the medium of interpreta- 
tive expression, and some concern as to the nature of the material 
which shall be used by the contestants during their formative 
periods, there can be little hope that any list of selections will be 
of even slight assistance. 

But to those who will grant some, if not all, of the foregoing 
contentions, and who desire reforms, a list of authors whose material 
offers helpful suggestions might be of real assistance. Books 
might be obtained in the town or school library, and pupils be 
encouraged to read them as a whole while deciding on a portion for 
use. The larger and desirable end so reached, as a part of the 
work of preparation, surely no one can question. 

The list which is given is of course suggestive, not complete 
nor final. The points in favor of the material of these authors as 
usable for interpretative purposes are in part: (1) The English is 
good; (2) the themes are sane; (3) the emotions are normal; 
(4) the psychology is true; (5) the style is colloquial, often in 
dialogue form, and so the stories or chapters or scenes are easy of 
arrangement. 

From this list may be chosen all shades of emotions, and no 
program need be dull or uninteresting when material from these 
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authors is used. It is of course obvious that time must be given 
to arrangement of material — and that, it must be reiterated, is 
most to be desired in the whole scheme. It is true also that a 
person especially prepared to administer the work of interpreta- 
tion will be more competent to choose the most desirable portions 
of the books or stories, and better able to arrange the abridgment. 
Until such persons are available, however, the work should be done 
as well as may be by others. Better material is the least that may 
be asked by way of reform. 



Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 

Thos. B. Aldrich 

James Lane Allen 

Mary R. S. Andrews 

Irving Bacheller 

Josephine Dodge Daskam Bacon 

James M. Barrie 

Kate Bosher 

Charles Townsend Brady 

Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 

Alice Brown 

Henry C. Bunner 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 

Ellis Parker Butler 

George W. Cable 

Richard W. Child 

Winston Churchill 

Samuel L. Clemens 

Ralph Connor 

Marion Crawford 

Mary Stuart Cutting 

Richard Harding Davis 

Charles Dickens 

Thomas C. Dixon 

Annie Hamilton Donnell 

Norman Duncan 

Edna Ferber 

George Fitch 

Sewell Ford 

John Fox, Jr. 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 

Zona Gale 



Roy Rolfe Gilson 
Sally P. McL. Greene 
Zane Grey 

Henry Sydnor Harrison 
Bret Harte 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Marion Hill 
Anthony Hope 
Washington Irving 
Sara Orne Jewett 
Owen Johnson 
Annie Fellows Johnston 
Mary Johnston 
Elizabeth Jordan 
Myra Kelly 
Rudyard Kipling 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
Julie Lippman 
Frances Little 
Jack London 
John Luther Long 
Charles Battell Loomis 
George Madden Martin 
Ellen Montgomery 
L. M. Montgomery- 
Thomas Nelson Page 
Gilbert Parker 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ernest Poole 
Gene Stratton-Porter 
Sydney Porter (O. Henry) 
Alice Hegan Rice 
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Grace Richmond 
Edwin L. Sabin 
Annie Trumbull Slosson 
F. Hopkinson Smith 
Robert L. Stevenson 
Frank R. Stockton 
Booth Tarkington 
Juliet Wilbur Tompkins 
Henry van Dyke 
Marie Van Slyke 



Mary Heaton Vorse 
Anne Warner 
Anoto Watanna 
Jean Webster 
Edith Wharton 
William Allen White 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Leon Wilson 
Owen Wister 



The following suggestions are made in the hope that they may- 
still further assist in the choice of material from the list given. 
Authors below have been chosen more or less at random, and only 
one book is mentioned in many cases. This is not necessarily the 
best of that author's work, but serves to show what sort of material 
may be found in his work. 



AUTHOR 

Barrie, J. M. 



Brady, C. T. 
Brainerd, E. H. 

Butler, Ellis P. 

Churchill, Winston 



Connor, Ralph 
Duncan, Norman 



Fitch, Geo. 
Fox, John, Jr. 



Freeman, Mary E. W. 
Hill, Marion 

Lincoln, J. C. 



Sentimental Tommy 

A Window in Thrums 
The Little Minister 
Phroso 

Misdemeanors of 
Nancy 

Short Stories 

Richard Carvel 

The Crossing 

The Crisis 

Coniston 

The Sky Pilot 

The Way of the Sea 

Dr. Luke of the Lab- 
rador 

The Cruise of the 
Shining Light 

Siwash Stories 

The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine 

The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come 

A New England Nun 

The Pettison Twins 

Captain Eri 



NATURE OP MATERIAL OBTAINABLE 

Humorous Child Impersona- 
tion 
Humorous 

Dramatic and Impersonations 
Drama 
Humorous Impersonations 

Humorous Child Impersona- 
tions 

Drama 

Drama 

Drama and Pathos 

Dramatic Impersonation 

Drama and Pathos 

All of Mr. Duncan's stories are 
full of dramatic interest and 
pathos 



Humorous Impersonation 
Dramatic and Impersonation 

Dramatic and Impersonation 

Dramatic and Pathos 

Humorous Child Impersona- 
tions 

Humorous, Pathos, and Im- 
personation 
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AUTHOR 

Little, Frances 

London, Jack 
Loomis, Charles B. 

Tarkington, Booth 



Warner, Anne 
Watanna, Onoto 



Wister, Owen 



van Dyke, Henry 



BOOKS 

Little Sister Snow 
The Lady of the Deco- 
ration 
The Call of the Wild 
Cheerful Americans 
Mishaps of Minerva 
Monsieur Beaucaire 
The Turmoil 

The Two Van Revels 
Mrs. Clegg 

A Japanese Nightin- 
gale 

The Virginian 

The Ruling Passion 
The Unknown Quan- 
tity 



NATURE OF MATERIAL OBTAINABLE 

Humorous and Pathos 
Pathos and Impersonation 

Dramatic 

Humorous and Impersonation 
Humorous and Impersonation 
Dramatic Impersonation 
Dramatic, Pathos, Impersona- 
tion 
Dramatic Impersonation 
Humorous Impersonation 
Dramatic, Pathos, Impersona- 
tion 

Dramatic, Pathos, Impersona- 
tion, Humorous 
Dramatic Impersonation 
Humorous, Pathos, Dramatic 



The complete works of 0. Henry, Twain, Gilbert Parker, and 
Alice Brown would furnish all shades of emotion, and material 
sufficient for a considerable time. 

There are few books containing desirable material for inter- 
pretation. Among the best may be named the following: 

BOOKS 

i. Choice Readings 

2. Selected Readings 

3. Handbook of Best Readings 

4. The Humorous Speaker 

5. Readings from Literature 

6. Prose Literature for Second- 

ary Schools 

7. Winning Declamations 

The following texts are among the best dealing with matters of 
voice, bearing, reading, and interpretation: 
1. Interpretation of the Printed Clark Row, Peterson & Co. 



AUTHOR 


PUBLISHER 


Cumnock 

Morgan 

Clark 


McClurg 
McClurg 
Chas. Scribner Sons 


Halleck and Bar- 
bour 
Ashmun 


Hinds, Noble & Eldredge 
American Book Co. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Shurter 


Lloyd Adams Noble 





Page 






2. 


Handbook of Oral Reading 


Basset 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


3- 


Mind and Voice 


Curry 


Expression Co., Boston 


4- 


American Speech 


Lewis 


Scott, Foresman Co. 


S- 


Natural Method of Voice- 
Production 


Muckey 


Chas. Scribner Sons 


6. 


How to Read 


Kerfoot 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


7- 


Imagination and Dramatic 
Instinct 


Curry 


Expression Co., Boston 
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The following books contain oratorical material only, and are 
of recent date. The selections are new. 

BOOKS AUTHOR PUBLISHER 

1. The Forum of Democracy Watkins Allyn & Bacon, Boston 

2. American Ideals Foerster Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 

3. Democracy Today Gauss Scott, Foresman, Chicago 

4. Patriotic Selections Shurter Lloyd Adams Noble, New York 

Self-expression, the development of the individual, of his per- 
sonality, is the trend of our education today. In this pedagogy 
and psychology are agreed. The acquiring of facts will no longer 
suffice. No greater opportunity is offered the student for develop- 
ment of personality than through the medium of his vocal expres- 
sion. "Of the various forms of expression, verbal expression is the 
most important," says Professor Parker. In still a broader sense 
is this true, and I would substitute the word vocal for verbal, thus 
covering the various activities of personality possible through the 
revelation of the voice and body. But it will be appreciated at 
once that these activities must be spontaneous to be of true educa- 
tional value, and no coached performance, with memorized instruc- 
tion, fully digested, will ever be able to claim place in this field. 

In too many schools it is still true that the work being done 
under the name of expression is done almost entirely for the con- 
tests in which the trained and coached declaimers are to appear. 
Such training and coaching, addressed to a selected few presumably 
already gifted with a special "talent," constitutes practically all 
that is being done in the field of development through personal 
expression for the pupils committed to the care of the schools. To 
me, it seems impossible that any truly educational claims can be 
advanced for a very large proportion of the declaiming which is 
done every year in our contests. If this is true, is it not time that 
all those who have any connection with the matter take council 
together, to the end that the most glaring evils may be done away 
with for all time ? 



